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To Meet Our Growing Opportunities 


HE Canadian Welfare Council has, since its founding, come 

through many stages of service and greatly enlarged and 

extended its functions as community needs have changed and 
new opportunities have presented themselves. 

Each of its Executive Directors has left a mark on Canadian social 
work and the imprint of their interests and particular competence has 
been reflected in the trends and emphases of this organization's 
activities. 

With the announcement in this issue of the appointment of the 
Council’s new Executive head, the third in succession to hold this 
responsible and onerous position, the Council finds itself coming into 
an era in which there will be available leadership of a executive type 
in the field of recreation and group work activities. 

This is a most significant and fortunate circumstance in point of 
timing since there is apparent all across Canada, and indeed through- 
out this whole continent, a great upsurge of interest in respect to 
recreation and informal educational programs and a steadily growing 
emphasis on the importance of providing new and constructive 
activities for groups of people in their leisure hours. The very keen 
interest which has been shown by cities and towns of all sizes in 
Community Centres is an indication of how strongly this idea of the 
wholesome use of leisure time has taken hold upon the imagination of 
public-spirited people and those responsible for community 
organization. 

To have at this time in the senior position at the Canadian Welfare 
Council a man whose whole professional career has been devoted to 
a consideration of programs and practices in the field of youth and 
group activities is most fortunate, and the Council hopes soon to be in 
a position to provide a greater measure of assistance and leadership 
in group work than has been possible in the past. 

This expansion of the Canadian Welfare Council's activities is not 
confined to the recreation division. Improved services to family welfare 
agencies are already being extended and at the last annual meeting 
a Voluntary Services Division and one to devote special attention to 
surveys and research were authorized. 

The establishment of these new Divisions in addition to the already 
functioning departments, rounds out the Council's interests and respon- 
sibilities and provides an overall Council service to Canadian agencies. 
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The Couneil’s 


HE Canadian Welfare Coun- 

cil moves into a new phase 
in its service to Canadian 
welfare agencies with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Richard E. G. Davis 


as its Executive Director. 


In considering the appointment 
of a successor to Dr. George F. 
Davidson, the Board of Governors 
weighed carefully the various fields 
of operation and the responsibili- 
ties of the Council and looked for a 
leader who would have not only a 
special competence in some par- 
ticular area of social work but 
would also have a broad knowledge 
of the general field of welfare and 
be familiar with the national aspect 
of Canadian social needs and social 
services. 


Mr. Davis was born in Toronto 
and is an honour graduate of the 
University of Toronto. He also 
holds an M.A. degree in sociology 
from McGill University with two 
years of further postgraduate 
study at Columbia and the London 
School of Economics. He has the 
advantage of English and Euro- 
pean experience and contacts, hav- 
ing lived for a year at Toynbee 
Hall, that world-famous English 
settlement house which provides 
such excellent experience in group 
activities, and having travelled 
extensively in Europe and the 


- Soviet Union, observing and study- 


ing social developments. 


His professional experience in 
Canada has been primarily in 
group work and youth activities. 


New Director 


For over twenty years he served in 
various capacities in Y.M.C.A. 
work on both the local and national 
level. As Secretary for Personnel 
and Program for the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., a posi- 
tion which he occupied until 1943, 
Mr. Davis learned to know 
Canada from east to west and his 
name is a familiar one among 
social workers all over the country 
who have respected his work and 
appreciated him as a person. In 
this national capacity he made a 
special contribution through the 
development and raising of stan- 
dards of professional leadership, 
encouraging projects for social 
education and promoting agency 
co-operation. 


In 1943, when the Canadian 
Youth Commission was set up to 
develop a program of study and 
action in relation to the problems 
of youth in Canada, Mr. Davis 
was invited to become the Director 
of the new body and during the 
past two years has materially 
added to his knowledge of the 
whole Canadian scene through his 
contact with youth leaders and 
local committees in every province. 
In this connection his relationship 
and experience with groups in 
French Canada will be most ad- 
vantageous in furthering the work 
of the French-speaking section of 
this Council. 


Mr. Davis’ interests are both 
professional and broad. Since 1931, 
in addition to his other duties, he 





has directed the Canadian Insti- 
tute on Public Affairs, which meets 
each summer at Lake Couchiching. 
Into this forum for discussion of 
public questions Mr. Davis has 
brought outstanding speakers and 





American 








Association for the 


Study of Group Work. 


Under the leadership of its new 
Executive Director the Canadian 
Welfare Council looks forward to 
a period of expansion and growth. 
To its already accepted and 





discussion leaders. He is a member 
of the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers, the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, the Canadian Politi- 
cal Science Association and the 






























social work fields will be added the 
technical services of an expert in 
group activities and community 
organization, whose warm and out- 
going personality has caused him 
to be widely known and liked. 


operating functions in a variety of | 
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THE C.0.8. CHANGES ITS NAME 


a January 1946 or thereabouts the C.O.S. will become the ‘National 
Family Welfare Association,’ and the busy mockers who have gibed so long at 
the ‘Organized Love Society’ or the ‘Cringe or Starve Society’ will have to think 
of a new joke. The change of name is not a new idea. For the last thirty years 
the Council of the Society has considered the subject from time to time and the 
Minute Books of the Administrative Committee reveal some astonishing sug- 
gestions. To those critics who dislike the name of National Family Welfare 
Association we would reply ‘How would you prefer “The Denison Society of 
Service”’?’ a suggestion that received a good deal of support in 1913. 


The new name has the great merit that at least it describes the aims of 
the Society. Family Welfare: if the C.OS. has stood for anything in the last 75 
years it has stood for the well-being of the family, and the strengthening of 
family ties and family responsibility. There have been times in its history 
when it has opposed social reforms like an over-zealous watch-dog, from the 
fear that the sanctity of the family would be undermined thereby. The rebuilding 
of family life after the war is its first task in the new world. The word 
‘National’ is added to the name to show that in future the Society’s work will 
lie all over the country in close co-operation with other casework societies. 





It must be confessed that the discussions over the change of name have fol- 
lowed the familiar pattern of family parties before a christening, when someone is 
found to say of each suggestion in turn, ‘At all events don’t call the poor child 
that.’ We have no doubt that there will be plenty of criticism of the ‘National 
Family Welfare Association,’ especially from those guests at the christening 
who like an old family name that brings back memories of the past. However, 
the Society has never yet feared criticism, and only asks that its friends will 
stand by it in future as faithfully as they have stood by the old C.OS. 


—Social Work, October, 1945, 
Charity Organization Society, London, England. 
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I. International Resources for 


Welfare 


irH the cessation of hos- 
tilities we are all con- 
fronted with the tremen- 


dous tasks of peace. A _ large 
proportion of these tasks will come 
under the headings of “economic” 
and “social”. It is gratifying to 
learn that the representatives of 
the United Nations Assembly in 
San Francisco have recognized this 
by establishing—in addition to the 
Security Council which is to serve 
as an effective instrument for the 
protection of all peace-loving 
nations against any future would- 
be aggressor—the foundations for 
an Economic and Social Council 
“to achieve international  co- 
operation in the solution of inter- 
national economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems.” 
The growing inter-dependence of 
all peoples of the world compels 
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every nation to show a practical 
concern for the welfare of other 
nations. It is becoming abundantly 
clear to all of us that neither geo- 
graphical distance nor any other 
natural barriers can protect one 
nation today against the dangers 
of social unrest and upheavals in 
other countries. We cannot disre- 
gard the responsibilities which 
this interdependence places on all 
of us. If we try to shut our eyes to 
these responsibilities we are sure 
to choose the way to disaster. 
The responsibility which inter- 
national interdependence places on 
our shoulders is not merely a bur- 
den. This interdependence also 
offers us a great chance—it enables 
us to draw on resources which lie 
beyond our own national boun- 
daries. An attempt to meet the 
new tasks and _ responsibilities 


which confront us in the field of 
welfare without making full use of 











the opportunities which interna- 
tional collaboration offers us to 
mobilize new resources for our pur- 
poses would be unjustifiably waste- 
ful. Hitherto international  co- 
operation in the field of welfare has 
been very limited. The effective- 
ness of international co-operation 
with regard to the exchange of 
information and experience and to 
the joint attack on welfare pro- 
blems of common concern com- 
pares very poorly with the sys- 
tematic international co-operation 
which has been developed for the 
practical application of discoveries 
made in the field of the natural 
sciences. This. comparison is a 
challenge to everyone responsible 
for future developments in the field 
of welfare. We must develop ade- 
quate machinery for effective in- 
ternational co-operation in this 
field, and we must put an adequate 
proportion of our energy and skill 
behind this machinery. If we fail to 
do this we shall not be able to 
make full use of the resources 
available for the great tasks of 
peace which lie ahead and we shall 
not be able to cultivate and bring 
to fruition the new areas which 
have been conquered or are being 
conquered for welfare. Before 
examining the machinery which is 
available for this purpose, I pro- 
pose to say something, first about 
the new areas of welfare which the 
people of the United Kingdom are 
occupying, and secondly about the 
new issues which the cultivation 
of these areas present. 


II. New Conquests 
Sir William Beveridge has given 
name to the five giant evils which, 


in his view, are the chief obstacles 
in the way of the people of Great 
Britain’s march towards satisfac- 
tory welfare conditions: Want, 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor, and 
Idleness. Each of these five evils is 
closely inter-connected with all the 
others, and a comprehensive and 
well co-ordinated attack on these 
evils is necessary. The people of 
this country are determined that 
the next few years shall be de- 
voted both to a consolidation of 
the gains which have been won 
during recent years and to a 
powerful attack against the re- 
maining evils. It might be useful 
briefly to survey the areas which 
have already been gained and the 
action which has been taken or is 
being prepared for further gains. 


A powerful attack has already 
been successfully mounted against 
the evil of Want. The Government 
have accepted the three basic 
assumptions of the Beveridge Re- 
port—children’s allowances, a com- 
prehensive health service and 
avoidance of mass unemployment 
as necessary pre-requisites to an 
improved and comprehensive 
scheme of national insurance. With 
the exception of family allowances, 
which will be met wholly from 
taxation, the Government have 
adhered to the principle that free- 
dom from want must be achieved 
in the first instance by National 
Insurance—the benefits must be 
earned by contributions. Even so, 
a substantial contribution will 
have to be found by the State— 
including National Assistance and 
National Health Service, 54 per- 
cent at the outset, rising in twenty 
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years to 64 percent; and looking at 
the narrower field of insurance 
only, 31 percent at the outset, 
rising in twenty years to 50 per- 
cent. The Government have also 
decided that the scope for National 
Insurance should be extended in 
two different senses—the range and 
kind of benefits provided, and the 
number of people included. All the 
existing types of benefit will be 
increased substantially in most in- 
stances, and this will be extended 
to include death grant. The scheme 
as a whole will embrace, not cer- 
tain occupations and _ income 
groups, but the entire population. 
A Ministry of National Insurance 
has been created to administer the 
legislation which the Government 
passes in this field. Opening the 
debate on November 2nd, 1944, in 
the House of Commons, which on 
November 3rd passed a motion 
welcoming the proposals of the 
Government, Sir William Jowitt 
said “I believe this scheme repre- 
sents in scale and comprehensive- 
ness one of the greatest single ad- 
vances which has been made either 
in this country or in any other 
country in the development of 
social insurance.” 


Preparations for a similar attack 
on the evil of Disease are already 
well advanced. Proposals for a Na- 
tional Health Service will soon be 
presented to the House of Com- 
mons. The chief features of these 
proposals are likely to be _ pro- 
visions for: a complete medical 
service free of charge for every- 
body in Great Britain, including 
a family doctor for every man, 
woman and child; all necessary 





drugs and medicines; complete and 
improved hospital service for every 
area; full specialist and consultant 
services; home nursing service; and 
care of teeth and eyes. It will not 
be long before legislation for this 
scheme will be passed, and this will 
mark a first victory in the con- 
certed and comprehensive national 
attack on the giant evil Disease. 


The attack on Idleness has been 
mounted by the presentation to 
the House of Commons of the 
Government’s Employment Policy. 
In the opening words of the White 
Paper which was presented to the 
House of Commons in May, 1944, 
“the Government accept as one of 
their primary aims and responsi- 
bilities the maintenance of a high 
and stable level of employment 
after the war.” The proposals put 
forward by the Government in- 
clude: measures to be taken to 
prevent local unemployment in 
particular industries or areas, and 
the promotion of the prosperity of 
the basic industries on which the 
area primarily depends; influencing 
the allocation of new enterprises 
so as to diversify industrial com- 
position of the area; the removal of 
obstacles to the transfer of workers 
from one area to another and from 
one occupation to another; and the 
provision of training facilities to 
fit workers for new jobs—training 
allowances to be fixed on a higher 
scale than unemployment benefit, 
but not so high as full wages. Pro- 
posals are made for maintaining a 
high level of total expenditure, the 
stability of prices and wages and 
the mobility of labour. Proposals 
under the heading of Capital Ex- 





penditure include concerted action 
between the Treasury and _ the 
banks to influence the volume of 
capital expenditure by variations 
in the rate of interest; and planned 
spending on public works to check 
the onset of a depression. The 
White Paper says “Today the con- 
ception of an expansionist economy 
and the broad principles govern- 
ing its growth are widely accepted 
by men of affairs as well as by 
technical experts in all the great 
industrial countries. But the whole 
of the measures here proposed 
have-never yet been systematically 
applied as part of the official eco- 
nomic policy of any Government. 
In these matters we shall be 
pioneers.” 


The attack on Squalor presents 
many intricate problems. Here we 
are still in the planning stage. The 
difficulties which stand in the way 
of the provision of adequate 
housing and of a satisfactory en- 
vironment for our homes are tre- 
mendous. More than 200,000 
houses have been totally destroyed; 
more than 7,000,000 houses have 
been seriously damaged during the 
war. So far as Government action 
goes, this is at present the joint 
responsibility of the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. Legislation 
to deal with this matter is under 
consideration and will presumably 
be based on the reports of the 
Royal Commission on the Distri- 
bution, of the Industrial Popula- 
tion, the Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas, and the 
Expert Committee on Compensa- 
tion and Betterment in respect of 


Public Control of the use of Land. 
It is generally expected that the 
official plans will take into ac- 
count the need for proper com- 
munal premises and by providing, 
or assisting in the provision of 
community centres, foster the 
growth of the spirit of mutual aid 
and community service which has 
been such a marked feature of our 
experience during the past years. 
Ill. New Issues 

I have attempted to give a brief, 
and inevitably very incomplete, 
survey of some of the principal 
legislative advances which Great 
Britain has recently made in the 
field of welfare. But legislative 
measures are not the end of the 
welfare problem. They represent, 
as it were, the conquest of a terri- 
tory where cultivation has to fol- 
low conquest. The proper cultiva- 
tion of the areas where the State is 
assuming new responsibilities is 
one of the big problems which lie 
ahead of us. 


Hardly any of these areas into 
which the State has recently en- 
tered have not been no-man’s-land. 
In practically all such areas pioneer 
work has been done by the efforts 
of private organizations. This 
raises, as one of the important 
issues which have to be faced, the 
question of the relationship be- 
tween the work of public authori- 
ties and the work of _ private 
organizations in the field of welfare. 

In the United Kingdom the 
function of private organizations is 
generally recognized. The State 
does not seek a monopoly in the 
field of welfare. The aim is rather 
a fruitful partnership between the 
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State and private organizations. In 
the White Paper on Employment 
Policy the Government specifically 
say “ ... employment cannot be 
created by Act of Parliament or 
by Government action alone. . 

The success of the policy outlined 
in this Paper will ultimately de- 
pend on the understanding and 
support of the community as a 
whole. ...” The principles which 
have been evolved with regard to 
the attitude of the State towards 
the work of private youth organi- 
zations have been set forth in cir- 
culars of the Board of Education 
(now the Ministry of Education) 
and are well illustrated by the 
following quotation from one of 
those circulars: ... “any attempt 
at a State-controlled uniformity 
or regimentation would be both 
stupid and perilous; more than 
that, it would be wholly alien to 
the spirit of this country. The 
function of the State in this work 
is to focus and lead the efforts of 
all engaged in Youth Welfare; to 
supplement the resources of exist- 
ing national organizations without 
impairing their independence; and 
to ensure through co-operation 
that the ground is covered in a 
way never so far attained. The 
function of the Local Education 
Authorities is equally clear and 
essential. They are to take the 
initiative in their local areas; pro- 
vide the machinery for local co- 
operation; encourage existing or- 
ganizations to extend their work; 
and fill the gaps not covered by 
such organizations.” These quota- 
tions show that the principle of 
a partnership « between _ public 


authorities and private organiza- 
tions is recognized. But the trans- 
lation of this principle into satis- 
factory relations for effective day- 
to-day work is a task which will 
test the wisdom and statesmanship 
of the people working both in 
public authorities and _ private 
organizations. 


Another big issue is the attrac- 
tion of a_ sufficient number of 
qualified people to work which will 
have to be in the areas which the 
new legislation opens up, as well as 
in the areas which have not yet 
been touched by legislation. This 
is a tremendous task. From where 
are the necessary people to be 
recruited? What are the qualifica- 
tions which we should demand? 
What education and _ training 
should we provide? The challenge 
of the war has shown that there is 
available among the people of this 
country a vast reserve of ex- 
perience and potential ability for 
social service. Under the stress of 
wartime conditions we had to pro- 
vide emergency training facilities 
and to discover new devices for 
making good use of semi-skilled or 
untrained social workers. We are 
now trying to apply this ex- 
perience to the new peacetime con- 
ditions. 


A further issue to which we shall 
have to devote much attention is 
the recruitment of personnel for 
part-time work. During the war 
many people had to be recruited 
for social work who could not 
spare more than a few mornings or 
afternoons a week. These people 
not only added to the number of 
man hours available for social 








work—they also added a quality 
to this work which full-time pro- 
fessional workers cannot provide 
by contributing the first-hand 
experience of people of different 
professions and of ordinary citi- 
zens, particularly also the ex- 
perience of housewives. We need 
this contribution now as much as 
we needed it during the war. 
However, we shall have to devise 
new ways and means to make sure 
that this contribution will be forth- 
coming, and we shall have to de- 
velop a_ satisfactory working 
partnership between the full-time 
professional social worker and the 
part-time worker. 


The partnership between Gov- 
ernmental and private efforts in 
the field of welfare, the recruit- 
ment and training of sufficient 
qualified personnel, the encourage- 
ment of the _ participation of 
ordinary citizens—these are some 
of the many problems which con- 
front the social administrator in 
the U.K. today. If we are to tackle 
these problems adequately, we 
shall have to mobilize all the re- 
sources available. We shall have 
to draw not only on the experience 
which we possess in this country 
but also on the experience which 
other countries have gained from 
their different approach to the 
same problems, and if we wish to 
make proper use of the experience 
of other countries, we shall have 
to devise the right type of ma- 
chinery for this purpose. 


IV. Machinery 


There have, of course, in the 
past been many attempts to pro- 
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vide channels for the exchange of 
information and experience be- 
tween agencies concerned with wel- 
fare problems in different coun- 
tries. Before the war, schools of 
social service in the different coun- 
tries were .increasingly developing 
effective international contacts. 
Between 1927 and the outbreak of 
war an International Conference 
on Social Work was held every four 
years and the secretariat of that 
Conference was beginning to ac- 
cumulate much valuable experience 
for making these Conferences 
increasingly fruitful. The Social 
Question Committee of the League 
of Nations used to provide an 
opportunity for the international 
discussion of many of the pressing 
social problems, and the work of 
the International Labour Office is 
widely known and appreciated. 
There is every reason for us to 
expect that these previous efforts 
will be taken up again with re- 
newed vigour now that the war is 
over. In some instances the same 
organization will carry on its pre- 
war functions properly adjusted 
to the new conditions. In other 
instances new machinery will have 
to be created. 


International work in the field 
of welfare has its special diffi- 
culties. In this field, more per- 
haps than in most other fields, 
it is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish between, on the one 
hand, the features which are 
peculiar to a particular country 
and to its historical and economic 
and social conditions and, on the 
other hand, the features which are 
of universal or at least of more 
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general value and which, if pro- 
perly communicated to people con- 
cerned with similar work in other 
countries will help them to make 
a better use of their resources for 
the social development of their 
country. If the exchange of in- 
formation and experience between 
different countries is to prove 
fruitful in this area, what we need 
above everything else is a group 
of people who can interpret to 
their own people the significance 
which the achievements and ex- 
periments of other countries in the 
field of welfare may have for 
developments in their own country. 


Where are we to find people who 
can perform this task of interpre- 
tation? What can we do to train 
such people? These are some of the 
questions which welfare workers 
and administrators in the United 
Kingdom have been discussing for 
some time. A committee has been 
formed under the title of the 
British Committee for the Inter- 
change of Social Workers and Ad- 
ministrators to give serious con- 
sideration to these questions and 
to promote necessary action. The 
committee includes among its 
members officers both of the public 
authorities and private organiza- 
tions concerned with social work 
and administration. A similar com- 
mittee has been set. up in the 
United States for the same pur- 
pose. Discussions in Canada as 
well as with some of the continen- 
tal European countries, notably 
with France and Czechoslovakia, 
suggest a universal recognition of 
the importance of providing ade- 
quate machinery to deal with the 
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issues which rise in this field. 
There are some grounds for hoping 
that parallel committees will be set 
up in some at least of those coun- 
tries to promote and assist visits 
abroad for suitable social workers 
and administrators so that they 
can, after their return, make an 
important contribution both to 
social developments in their own 
country and to international co- 
operation in the field of welfare. 


During my recent visit to 
Canada I was greatly impressed 
by the appreciation which the 
people concerned with welfare in 
Canada showed to the idea of pro- 
moting visits abroad of social 
workers and administrators. The 
Canadian educational and child 
welfare workers who were lent to 
this country during the war under 
arrangements made by the Minis- 
try of Health in London made a 
notable contribution during a very 
difficult period. It is a good omen 
for the contribution which Canada 
has to make towards international 
co-operation in the field of welfare 
that a Canadian, Miss M. Craig 
McGeachy, has been made head 
of the first international welfare 
organization which has ever been 
created—the Welfare Division of 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 
Canadians with valuable _ ex- 
perience of Canadian welfare pro- 
blems such as Miss Marjorie Brad- 
ford from Vancouver and Dr. 
Leonard Marsh and Mrs. Nellie 
West from Ottawa are working in 


that Division. UNRRA is, of 
course, only a temporary organiza- 
tion. However, the experience 





which Canadians have recently 
gained from their work in England 
or for UNRRA will no doubt be of 
great value to those who wish to 
develop permanent channels of 
communication between people 
responsible for welfare in Canada 
and people responsible for similar 
work elsewhere. 


The British Committee hope 
that they will be able to make an 
early start by assisting visits 
abroad of at least a small number 
of qualified social workers and 


administrators during the next 
year. They hope that it will soon 
be possible for representative com- 
mittees to be set up in other coun- 
tries for the same purpose and in 
particular to sponsor similar visits 
to this country. And we all very 
much hope that Canadian visitors 
will be among the first to make use 
of any arrangements which the 
British Committee can make to 
ensure that visits of social workers 
and administrators to the United 
Kingdom will be fruitful. 


| 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


A DepartMENT of Public Welfare of the Province of Prince Edward Island 
was organized on October 1, 1945, Honourable William Hughes being named 
Minister, and Lt.-Col. P. S. Fielding, M.M., E.D., Deputy Minister. Dr. B. C. 
Keeping remains with the new department in the capacity of Chief Health 
Officer, and Mr. W. J. Brawders has been added to the staff as Children’s 
Welfare Officer. Lt.-Col. W. W. Reid, DS.O., E.D., recently returned from 
service with the Canadian Forces in Europe, has been appointed Physical Fitness 
Director for the Province and will outline a program designed to improve the 
health and physical standards of all citizens and supplement the work of the 
Public Health Branch. 





The new department is designed primarily to bring under one control all ¢ 
the various organizations, institutions and departments within the Province 
concerned in one way or another with the general welfare, health and better- 
ment of the citizens of Prince Edward Island. 


The new department will administer the Public Health, Old Age Pensions, 
Children’s, Vital Statistics, and Electrical Inspection Acts. Its jurisdiction will | 
also include the administration of extra-mural treatment of tuberculosis, payment i 
of direct relief to unemployables; administration and supervision of all govern- | 
mental medical services; and supervision of the Provincial Sanatorium. 


It is expected that the new Provincial department will work in close co- 
operation with the Department of ‘National Health and Welfare with a view to 
improving living conditions in the Province of Prince Edward Island. 
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Case Work in Borstal Institutions 


A. J. ELLIOTT 


I 


NE important factor contri- 
() buting to the success of the 

Borstal system is the high 
standard of case work on which it 
insists. The Borstal system does 
not attempt to reform the largest 
possible percentage of adolescent 
criminals at the smallest possible 
cost to the taxpayer. It simply 
concentrates all its energies on the 
reformation of the _ individual 
offender. 


Every criminal in England, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-three does not go auto- 
matically to Borstal. The only ones 
who go there are the ones who, in 
the opinion of the Prison Commis- 
sion, will benefit from Borstal 
training. Their opinion is not a 
hunch. It is based on an exhaus- 
tive investigation. And the results 
of that investigation are embodied 
in the boy’s case record. 


The document from which each 
case record grows—the stem, as it 
were, of the plant—is the pre- 
liminary report on the offender’s 
physical and mental condition, and 
on his general social behaviour. 
These reports, prepared by proba- 
tion officers and policemen, are 
excellent examples of case history 
writing. They include, as well as 
entire data on offences and former 
convictions, much valuable _in- 
formation about his school and 
employment record, and his asso- 
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Recently returned from active service overseas, 
Mr. Elliott, formerly a Toronto social worker, 
discusses his observations as a volunteer in an 


English Borstal institution. 


ciates. The court will have received 
and studied such a report prior to 
the boy’s conviction. 


Along with the preliminary re- 
port, the judge receives a specific 
report, compiled by a Borstal 
authority who has been assigned 
to study the case. This report is 
based on information gained from 
interviews with parents, teachers, 
employers, associates, police, by a 
trained worker. It will include 
definite recommendations. While 
the Borstal investigation of the 
case is in progress, the boy is held 
at a remand home. For the London 
area the remand home is at Wands- 
worth. 


The worker who has compiled 
the specific report must be present 
to substantiate it, or enlarge upon 
it, at the time the boy is sentenced. 
It is not usual for a judge to sen- 
tence a boy to Borstal if the re- 
port does not recommend it. How- 
ever, if he should do so, Borstal 
authorities will concur with his 
decision, but if the specific report 
recommends Borstal, and the judge 
disagrees, the Home Office will 
prevail on him to alter his opinion. 

The sentence is expressed in 
practically the same words every 
time: “I think the best thing to do 
with you is to send you to a 
Borstal Institution for training.” 
The judge never specifies which of 
the nine Borstals the lad is to 








enter. That is outside his jurisdic- 
tion. Neither does he state the 
term. The term is set. It is three 
years; and the authority to decide 
whether, of that three years, the 
boy will spend -as little as six 
months in an institution and two 
and a half years on parole, or as 
much as two and a half years in an 
institution and six months on 
parole, is vested in the Prison Com- 
mission alone. In the exercise of 
that authority, the commissioners 
depend greatly on the recommend- 
ations submitted to them by the 
Governor of the Borstal to which 
they refer the offender. The judge 
simply states what, in his opinion, 
is “the best thing to do”. His sen- 
tence has no suggestion of ven- 
geance or banishment about it. The 
basis of the commitment is “the 
best thing to do” with and for the 
young offender. 


The offender goes from court to 
the Borstal “Observation Centre” 
at Feltham. While there, he under- 
goes physical and _ psychological 
examinations. Any hospitalization 
or medical attention that he may 
require is given him. His case is 
carefully studied, in order to 
classify him on the basis of his 
assets and strengths rather than on 
the basis of his liabilities and weak- 
nesses. Under the scrutiny which 
all boys receive at Feltham, the 
epileptics, psychotics and feeble- 
minded show up and are sent to 
institutions designed for the care 
of such cases, rather than to 
Borstals for normal offenders. 


The staff of the “Observation 


Centre” includes several social 
workers known as “lady visitors”, 
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who not only do investigations but 
are also immensely valuable in 
interpreting the work of Borstal 
institutions to the boys’ families. 
Their reports, as well as the 
opinions of the officials who have 
been observing the lad, of course, 
go into his case history. It also 
contains a copy of the letter writ- 
ten by the Governor of Feltham 
to the boy’s next of kin, discussing 
the whole problem and intimating 
an expectation of co-operation. 


After a month or more of ob- 
servation at Feltham, the lad goes 
to the Borstal from whose program 
it is believed he will derive the 
most benefit. It may be either a 
walled or an open Borstal, and it 
is the boy’s need, not his crime, 
that prompts the decision. If, for 
instance, he would benefit from the 
inspiration of being identified with 
a reclamation project like the one 
at North Sea Camp, he goes there. 
If his ego yearns for big muscles 


and participation in an intensive © 


physical culture program, he may 
go to Portland; or he might have, 
before a bomb demolished Port- 
land’s magnificent gymnasium. 
Wherever he goes, his history, now 
grown to quite a sizable document, 
accompanies him. 


Satan finds no mischief for idle 
nands to do at Borstal. Everybody 
works there. They’d put Satan 
himself to work, if they could lay 
hands on him. If you ever visit a 
Borstal, first thing you know 
they'll have you working too. No 
time is wasted on the new arrival. 
He is given a suit—a brown jacket 
and brown shorts—and he goes to 
work, like everybody else. The 








apparent indifference toward him 
is intentional. No time is allowed 
for him to cool his heels and feel 
sorry for himself. Nothing indicates 
to him that his arrival has at- 
tracted any attention. But a copy 
of the letter which the Governor 
sends to his parents on his admis- 
sion, will be found in his case his- 
tory. To all intents and purposes, 
he is simply one more boy in a 
brown jacket. He was expected. 
All arrangements had been made 
before his arrival, and he goes to 
work. 


In England, prisoners are not 
permitted to do menial tasks for 
the prison staff. The rule holds 
good in Borstal. No “trusties” 
work in the Governor’s kitchen, or 
in his garden. The work the boys 
do is hard, but it is all productive. 
One Borstal specializes in the 
manufacture of orthopedic shoes 
for the use of inmates of other 
institutions. Another grows seed 
for prison farms. The reclamation 
project of North Sea Camp has 
been mentioned. As well as their 
extensive farm operations, Port- 
land boys manufactured _ shell 
cases for the Admiralty during the 
war. Anybody who has worked on 
Admiralty contracts will appre- 
ciate the meticulous care that is 
required if their specifications are 
to be met. 


The boys have very little spare 
time. It is not intended that they 
should; and provision is made to 
fill any spare time they may have 
productively. There is an excellent 
library. They are encouraged to 
practice handicrafts. Samples of 
toys and other articles that could 


be made from scraps and odds and 
ends were available even in war- 
time. But those samples were not 
trash. They were designed by ex- 
perts and approved by the Prison 
Commission before they were sent 
to Borstal. 


While the boy works, he is 
under the supervision of a dis- 
ciplinary officer. The disciplinary 
officer is responsible to the warden 
who, although he works in co- 
operation with the Governor is 
responsible only to the Prison 
Commission. The disciplinary offi- 
cer, like everybody else at Borstal, 
wears civilian clothes and is un- 
armed. Only the boys wear uni- 
forms — shorts and jackets — and 
they are smart, well-cut, and sug- 
gestive more of a school uniform 
than prison garb. 

The uniform, at first, is brown. 
Later, when he has earned the 
right, the boy becomes a “blue”, 
wearing a blue uniform. The 
“blues” have certain privileges not 
granted the “browns”. Their pay 
is slightly higher, they may stay 
up half an hour later at night and 
they are trusted with minor 
responsibilities. At the top of the 
heap are the “leavers” who sport 
an insignia denoting their position 
on their blue jackets. As the name 
implies, they are marked for parole. 
It does not necessarily follow that 
a “leaver” is paroled immediately, 
or soon, but he has attained the 
class from which parolees are 
drawn. 

Every boy is paid for his work 
at Borstal. The maximum is only 
a couple of shillings a week. But it 
is pay just the same—to be saved, 








or spent at the institution’s can- 
teen. The boys are not marched in 
batches to their tasks. It is every 
boy’s responsibility to be punctual, 
and his pay is docked if he is 
tardy. At one Borstal, the training 
in punctuality and responsibility 
is carried to the extent that the 
boys punch time clocks in and out. 
Their trade instructors and dis- 
ciplinary officers have a set quota 
of working hours. The housemaster 
is the person really responsible for 
the boy during the whole of his 
stay at Borstal and the house- 
master’s work is never done. 

Borstal is modelled somewhat on 
the English Public School system. 
Thus, the housemaster’s duties in 
both institutions resemble each 
other to some extent. If he is un- 
married, the housemaster’s sleep- 
ing quarters are in his house with 
his boys. His case load may be 
only fifteen or twenty. It is never 
more than thirty-five or forty. 
Theoretically, he is on duty from 
nine till one and from six until ten, 
six days a week. He is supposed to 
have one day off in seven, and one 
weekend off in four. It never works 
out that way. 


His job is intensive case work 
with each boy. He has a private 
office, where he is available at 
definite times every day, for per- 
sonal interviews. The boys are en- 
couraged to talk to him, and to the 
Governor, at every opportunity, 
when they meet them at their 
work, on the playing fields, or else- 
where about the institution. At 
Portland, prompted no doubt by 
the Governor’s incredible memory 
for names and faces, every boy is 
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known and called by his given 
name. It is also one of the house- 
master’s many duties to keep his 
case histories up to date. Entries 
cannot be put off until tomorrow 
and antedated. The case histories 
must be available for perusal at 
any time by such people as Prison 
Commissioners, authorized visitors, 
or the Governor. The Governor 
and the House Matrons also make 
entries in the case histories. 

The House Matrons fill an im- 
portant role in the Borstal pro- 
gram. They are all women of 
understanding and culture, and 
many of them are university gra- 
duates. They fill the place occupied 
by a housemother at a private 
school. They see to it that the 
boys keep darned and mended. 
They also inculcate habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness in them. They 
improve their manners, invite their 
confidences and give them good 
advice. Both the Matron and the 
housemaster correspond with the 
lad’s parents, who are entitled by 
law to visit their son at least once 
every six months while he is at 
Borstal. If the visits are helpful to 
his reformation, they are en- 
couraged to return often. If, how- 
ever, they retard the boy’s pro- 
gress, they are held to the legal 
minimum. The amazing Lord 
Nuffield has established a fund to 
which parents may apply for a 
grant that will cover the expenses 
of their visit. 


When the Governor, backed by 
the housemaster and Matron, de- 
cides that the boy is ready for dis- 
charge, the Prison Commission 
reviews his case. Almost invariably, 








the opinion of the Governor is 
accepted. The boy is then paroled 
to the Borstal Association for the 
remainder of his statutory term. 

The Borstal Association was 
founded in 1904 under private 
sponsorship. The Prison Commis- 
sion soon realized how vital such 
an agency was to the success of 
the System, with the result that 
now ninety per cent of its budget 
is covered by a Government grant. 
The Association maintains a Head 
Office in London and a smaller 
office in Liverpool. Its work in the 
provinces is supervised by its Pro- 
vincial Department. Once every 
year, every housemaster is required 
to spend several days at either 
office, studying techniques and 
renewing his contact with former 
charges. 

The actual parole officers in Lon- 
don and Liverpool are members of 
the Borstal Association staff. In 
the provinces, such work is done 
by “Official Borstal Associates”. 
These may be probation officers, 
teachers, clergymen, retired army 
officers or professional men. During 
the war years, several of them were 
high ranking Canadian officers! 
They are assisted by the “Borstal 
Voluntary Associates” who num- 
ber well over a thousand. 

There is no sentimentality about 
the manner in which all of the 
people interested, from the Prison 
Commissioners down, . approach 


each problem. They are all moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to reform 
the individual and almost in- 
variably, their sincerity inspires 
respect and affection. The know- 
ledge that he has many friends, 
real friends, gives self-confidence 
to the parolee, and encourages him 
to live in a manner that will war- 
rant their continued good opinion. 

But, in spite of everything, the 
Borstal System is not perfect— 
human nature being what human 
nature is. In 1939, it was success- 
ful with 58.2% of its cases. That 
figure is interesting when compared 
with the one for a modern Ameri- 
can institution working in a simi- 
lar field, the Massachusettts Re- 
formatory. In 1939, the American 
institution reported success with 
21.1% of its cases. I have no 
figures on our own Collins Bay 
project. 

Every six months, the Head 
Office of the Borstal Association 
send a “flimsy” back to the Bors- 
tal from which the boy was 
graduated. The “flimsy” is the 
semi-annual report of the parolee’s 
progress, compiled by his parole 
officer. It gets its name from the 
quality of the paper on which it is 
written. The “flimsy” is filed with 
the boy’s case record. Every record 
is tied together with pink tape. 
Perhaps the girls’ records are tied 
with blue. I do not know. I have 
never visited the Borstal for girls. 





Pepin Centres Institute will be conducted in Vancouver on January 
21 and 22 sponsored by the Department of University Extension, University 
of British Columbia, in co-operation with the Department of Social Work. The 
Institute will give expert guidance to organizers concerned about their community. 
Miss Elizabeth V. Thomas, Special Lecturer in Group Work, of the Department 
of Social Work, will be the Institute Leader, assisted by Miss Marjorie V. Smith. 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


DR. L. B. PETT, 
Chief, Division of Nutrition, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa 


operate on a broad humani- 

tarian basis, such as found in 
F.A.0O., they will never be able to 
co-operate on contentious problems 
like boundary lines, types of de- 
mocracy, or atomic bombs”. In 
various forms and various lan- 
guages, this was an often repeated 
thought at the Quebec meeting of 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. It was 
this thought, along with, and per- 
haps as much as, the publicized 
“Freedom from Want” objective 
that prompted the late President 
Roosevelt to call, right in the 
middle of the war, the Hot Springs 
Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture which ultimately met in May, 
1943. A few clear thinkers had 
already realized the need for the 
United Nations to learn how to 
convene in meetings under a dif- 
ferent aroma than that of the 
League of Nations. The whole 
mechanics of bringing together the 
best possible brains from each 
country as well as the diplomats 
had to be explored anew and as a 
preparation for Relief, Finance, 
Security and other meetings that 
the United Nations would have to 
hold. Measures of agreement on 
food could initiate a cordial air for 
other topics. It was clear to many 
that the world has advanced its 
scientific ingenuity for destruction 
far beyond its understanding and 


cc rT NATIONS’ cannot learn to co- 


ability at social organization. This 
has become all the more clear in 
the past year. 


The result of the Hot Springs 
Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture was to bring forth a report 
that suggests a new spirit in inter- 
national affairs whereby all coun- 
tries can take an interest in help- 
ing to improve the general welfare 
and standard of living in each 
country. It is true that the final 
wording of the actual recommenda- 
tions was carefully considered and 
repeatedly modified in order to 
satisfy reservations by one country 
or another, with a result that is 
frequently ambiguous and almost 
platitudinous. But it is also true 
that the majority of delegates saw 
a new hope, not only for peace, but 
also for a chance to organize the 
world on the basis of human needs, 
in the belief that economic pros- 
perity will follow, rather than the 
more usual procedure of organizing 
the economics, hoping that human 
needs will be taken care of. This 
was the vision that was well-de- 
veloped at Hot Springs, but much 
of it was not in evidence at the 
Quebec meeting. The most hopeful 
sign of all is found in the election 
of Sir John Boyd Orr as Director- 
General, because he has this goal 
clearly in mind. Yet even Sir John 
said: “If F.A.O. succeeds it will be 
a miracle, but we live in an age of 
miracles”. 














What Does Canada Undertake 
To Do? 

The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion which Canada along with 36 
other Nations, has signed reads as 
follows: “The Nations accepting 
this Constitution, being determined 
to promote the common welfare by 
furthering separate and collective 
action on their part for the pur- 
poses of 
—raising levels of nutrition and 

standards of living of the peoples 

under their respective jurisdic- 
tion, 

—securing improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and 
distribution of all foods and agri- 
cultural products, 

—bettering the condition of rural 
populations, 

—and thus contributing toward an 
expanding world economy, 

hereby establish the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the 

United Nations, through which 

members will report to one another 

on the measures taken and the 
progress achieved in the fields of 
action set forth above”. 

The Constitution and the Rules 
and Regulations elaborate certain 
details implicit in this Preamble, 
of which none is more important 
than making periodic reports. 


The Quebec Meeting 

The Conference was divided into 
six Committees, (1) Nutrition and 
Food Management, (2) Agricul- 
ture, (3) Forestry, (4) Fisheries, 
(5) Marketing, (6) Statistics, and 
each Committee issued a report. 

The Nutrition Committee em- 
phasized the Health aspects of 
many of its problems, and de- 


manded full co-operation with 
Health Organizations and officials, 
both national and international. It 
stressed the value of concentrating 
efforts at improved distribution of 
foods to low income groups, preg- 
nant women, children and adoles- 
cents. It skirted delicately the pro- 
blems of relief allowances, and 
managed to avoid trouble over the 
many contentious aspects of nutri- 
tion, such as dietary requirements. 

The Agriculture Committee em- 
phasized immediate needs for food, 
seed, fertilizer, machinery, and ex- 


‘tension services in many counties, 


and considered soil improvement, 
small industries, credit, co-opera- 
tives and many other topics. Con- 
siderable attention was paid to 
the welfare of people including 
transportation, health services, 
housing, sanitation, etc. 

The Forestry Committee found 
itself repeatedly explaining its 
right to be in F.A.O. because it is 
the other great use of land in addi- 
tion to agriculture, and it is impor- 
tant for conservation of both land 
and fishing industries, as well as 


contributing a most important 
natural product for fuel and 
housing. 

The Fisheries Committee was 


concerned at once with developing 
new fishing grounds to supply 
cheap, much-needed protein to 
many people, and also with con- 
servation methods in the common 
fishing grounds in order to keep 
them going with advantage to all. 

The Marketing Committee paid 
a little attention to grading, label- 
ling, advertising and shipping of 
foods, but much more to economic 





problems, some of which were 
barely stated let alone solved. The 
familiar paradox was restated of 
urging. farmers to produce foods 
because people need them, even if 
prices are not remunerative, as 
against paying farmers not to pro- 
duce (or to destroy their crops) 
when people are going hungry. The 
tendency was to think of prices and 
remuneration quite separately from 
people’s needs. 

The Statistics Committee pointed 
out that one of the first duties of 
governments to F.A.O. is to pre- 
sent many kinds of figures on all 
aspects of the organization, and 
then to receive from F.A.O. an 
analysis of these figures from other 
countries. If this can be developed 
into an accurate and rapid service 
it will be one of F.A.O.’s biggest 
contributions, along with a general 
information service of wide scope. 


F.A.0. has a Director-General. 
Staff will have to be secured. It is 
proposed to try to borrow person- 
nel from various countries, to get 
things started. F.A.O. must build 
a library, and arrange contacts 
with many other international or- 
ganizations. The reports do not 
contain precise statements of 
things that will positively be done 
in the near future because no one 
wanted to bind the new Staff to 
what might prove to be impossible 
undertakings. Nevertheless, this 
procedure left matters rather 
vague, even though many reports 
were quite wordy. It seems pro- 
bable that for some time F.A.O. 
will have two chief objectives: one 
is to collect suitable statistics, in- 
formation and reports from mem- 
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ber countries, and the other is to 
carry out whatever missions or 
services are requested and _ lie 
within the possibilities of the staff 
available. 

The clearest thing in all the re- 
ports is that the peoples of each 
country must make the initial 
steps forward to freedom from 
want; that they do not need to 
wait for more surveys or technical 
developments since the applica- 
tion of existing knowledge is still 
far from complete; that F.A.O. is 
not going to do these things for 
each country except as a means to 
help them help themselves; and 
finally that F.A.O. is going to be 
useful to a country only to the 
extent that the country is or- 
ganized to use it. 

It was very clear that the world 
must be considered in two classes: 
the highly industrialized countries 
(which sometimes call themselves 
the more advanced countries) on 
the one hand, and the less de- 
veloped countries on the other. 
Each country decides its own posi- 
tion—F.A.O. does not do so, but 
the approaches must be different 
in the two cases. The former have 
serious problems of adjusting pro- 
duction, consumption and income 
rather than of technical develop- 
ment, while the latter have a tre- 
mendous need for improved tech- 
nical methods coupled with some 
decentralized industrial develop- 
ment. 


Periodic Reports 
The Periodic Reports referred to 
in the Constitution are to indicate 
what progress has been made 
toward the objectives of the or- 








ganization. This would include a 
record of any improvement in the 
level of nutrition, and standard ‘of 
living, as well as achievements in 
agriculture, fisheries and forestry. 
Unless a country is organized to 
supply this information systema- 
tically, and to evaluate it on the 
basis of the welfare of its people, 
then it cannot satisfy this pledge, 
nor can it benefit properly from 
F.A.O. Furthermore, at some 
future time, F.A.O. will be able to 
suggest various international ar- 
rangements that would improve 
the free flow of goods; these will 
have to be watched for their real 
contribution to the welfare of 
people, rather than simply a con- 
tribution to traders or to vague 
concepts like the “national in- 
come”. There were indications at 
Quebec that the real state of the 
people might be lost sight of in the 
scramble for “better marketing”. 
There is no indication yet of how 
Canada will be organized to deal 
with F.A.O. 


It is at this point that many 
Canadians interested in health and 
welfare are greatly concerned with 
F.A.O. Are nutritional levels im- 
proving? How can food be pro- 
perly distributed? Are rural health 
services improving? What are the 
rural morbidity and _ mortality 
rates of certain diseases? Are 
school lunches in operation? Is 
sanitation threatened by water 
conservation schemes? Are distri- 
bution costs of foods too high? 
How well-fed are people in indus- 


. tries relative to rural communities? 


Can co-operative health schemes 
be recommended? These and many 
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other questions were raised by the 
recent Quebec meeting as being of 
interest to F.A.O. 


What Does This Mean To Canada 
Right Now? 

Documents from the old League 
of Nations, from the Hot Springs 
Conference, from the Interim Com- 
mission, and now from the First 
Session at Quebec, all state the 
primary responsibility of govern- 
ment for the welfare of the people, 
particularly for having available 
the kinds and amounts of foods 
necessary to permit every citizen 
fullest possible development of in- 
herent health potentialities. Em- 
phasis is also placed on the fact 
that F.A.O. can be much more than 
a statistical machine and clearing- 
house by taking a lead in bringing 
together representatives of govern- 
ments concerned in any matter 
that will promote the objectives of 
the Organization. This might come 
to mean trade agreements on wheat 
and other products of great in- 
terest to Canada. The develop- 
ment of this function in F.A.O. will 
depend a good deal on the ability 
of its personnel, and on the confi- 
dence they can inspire in govern- 
ments in the next two or three 
years. 

F.A.O. stresses the importance of 
national action in solving nutri- 
tional problems. For Canada this 
involves a more precise statement 
of the extent and distribution of 
malnutrition among Canadians 
than is at present available. During 
the war Canada has been part of 
a three country development of 
statistics of the national food 
supply per person per year, and its 








calculation in terms of nutrients. 
This is a good starting point to 
show the possible level of national 
nutrition, rather than the actual 
level, since it yields average figures 
which give no indication of mal- 
distribution of foods within the 
population. There is enough in- 
formation on the latter point to 
show that a nutrition problem is 
present, even if its limits are not 
clear. Canada’s particular problem 
in nutrition is not one of hunger 
or even near hunger, as in some 
countries, but rather one of under 
consumption of some desirable 
foods such as milk and milk pro- 
ducts, fruits and vegetables plus 
the problem of maldistribution of 
many foods aggravated by some 
people getting more while others 
get less than they need or want. 


Those most likely to be mal- 
nourished in any country are cer- 
tain groups (called “vulnerable” 
groups because subject to special 
stresses and more susceptible to 
adverse results from changes in 
food supply) who are also in the 
low income category. Family al- 
lowance payments, which were in- 
troduced in Canada in July 1945, 
are designed to aid one of these 
groups, namely infants and child- 
ren in low income families. Other 
aids to these and other vulnerable 
groups, such as expectant women, 
adolescents, and certain occupa- 
tional groups, may have to be con- 
sidered in order to do a complete 
job. At the same time the con- 
tinuous need for study of the 
situation, and for education and 
assistance in its broadest sense 
are apparent. 





Le Conseil Central des Oeuvres de Québec 


SIMONNE PARE 


nN février 1945, un Conseil 
E central des Oecuvres était 

créé & Québec. Monsieur le 
Juge Thomas Tremblay en est le 
président-fondateur et le Conseil 
d’Administration se compose de 
hautes personnalités, entres autres 
M. Jean-Marie Guérard et le doc- 
teur Roméo Blanchet, vice-prési- 


dents, Mlle Madeleine Simard, 
secrétaire, monsieur Paul-Henri 
Guimont, trésorier, monsieur J. 


Albert Vézina, assistant-trésorier, 
et comme membres, Mlle Yvonne, 
Raymond, surintendante du Dis- 
pensaire antituberculeux et du 


Camp Taschereau, le Dr J. A. 
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Bossinotte, directeur de _ lAssis- 
tance Publique  provinciale, le 
Révérend Pére Gonzalve Poulin, 
o.f.m., directeur de |’Ecole de Ser- 
vice social de |’Université Laval. 
L’Ordinaire est représenté par Son 
Excellence Mgr Georges-Léon Pel- 
letier, évéque d’Ephaestus, auxili- 
aire de Québec, directeur général 
de lAction catholique dans le 
diocése. 

Le Conseil des Oeuvres de Qué- 
bec a connu au début une organisa- 
tion lente, mais peu a peu des ser- 
vices variés lui ont été et lui seront 
adjoints. Il vient d’étre doté d’un 
Service financier, qui a pour but de 
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recueillir et de recevoir des fonds 
et d’en organiser la répartition 
entre les oeuvres agréées. Ce service 
opere par l’intermédiaire de deux 
comités: le Comité de la Cam- 
pagne de Souscription et celui des 
Budgets. Le premier organisera en 
février une grande campagne de 
souscription et transmettra les 
fonds percus au Trésorier du Con- 
seil Central des Oeuvres. Le second 
recevra les demandes budgétaires 
des oeuvres-membres et suggérera 
Vobjectif de la campagne. A la fin 
de cette campagne, il recom- 
mandera la distribution des fonds 
disponibles et surveillera l’usage 
fait par les oeuvres bénéficiaires 
des deniers ainsi distribués. 


Le Conseil Central des Oeuvres 
de Québec créera peu a peu d’autres 
services & la suite de ce premier 
Service financier. Un Fichier Cen- 
tral sera mis & la disposition des 
oeuvres et sera stirement d’une 
grande utilité pour les directeurs 
et les clients des agences. Le ser- 
vice du Fichier central vient d’or- 
ganiser un systeme d’enregistre- 


ment des dons de Noél. Les 
oeuvres peuvent y faire inscrire 
leurs clients et s’assurer. ainsi 


qu’elles ne font pas double emploi 
et que leurs charités sont réparties 
équitablement. Un département de 
recherches et des divisions relatives 
a la santé, a la famille, aux loisirs, 
aux institutions, viendront s’ajou- 
ter dans la suite au Service finan- 
cier et au Fichier central. 

Son Excellence Mgr Pelletier, 
lors d’une réunion récente du Con- 
seil d’Administration, soulignait le 
fait que le Conseil des Oeuvres est 
appelé a Québec, comme dans les 
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autres villes canadiennes, a éclairer 
et a stimuler les énergies et surtout 
a intensifier la collaboration dans 
les divers domaines de la charité. 
“De nos jours”, ajoutait Son Ex- 
cellence, “il faut sans cesse amé- 
liorer les techniques et organiser la 
charité, afin qu’elle couvre tous les 
champs d’action qui doivent étre 
atteints par l’assistance.” 


Le Révérend Pere Gonzalve 
Poulin, o.f.m., directeur de |’Ecole 
de Service social de l’Université 
Laval, faisait remarquer de son 
cété que Québec doit étre une 
communauté forte a inspiration 
chrétienne et que la solidification 
de la famille doit devenir l’un des 
objectifs principaux des services 
sociaux québecois. 

La coordination de ces services, 
assurée par un organisme tel que 
le “Conseil Central des Oeuvres de 
Québec”, avait déja été haute- 
ment recommandée par Son Ex- 
cellence Mgr Pelletier dans une 
lettre, en date du 2 aout 1944. 


Le directeur général de l’Action 
catholique s’exprimait ainsi: “Per- 
sonne ne conteste que des orga- 
nismes divers qui opérent dans un 
méme champ et souvent sur un 
méme plan, doivent, en vue d’une 
action restant distincte mais har- 
monisée, travailler avec compré- 
hension mutuelle et constante col- 
laboration. C’est la une condition 
fondamentale a toute vraie poussée 
collective vers un but commun. 
Or, cette convergence des forces 
pour l’obtention d’une méme fin, 
se concrétise grace 4 un principe 
supérieur qui éclaire, oriente, co- 
ordonne et unifie. . . . C’est précisé- 
ment cet apport que nous voulons 
















procurer & toutes nos oeuvres 
charitables d’assistance et de ser- 
vice social dans le diocése. Le 
champ d’action mieux délimité; les 
déficiences davantage étudiées; les 
exigences du bien-étre général plus 
connues; des vues plus nettes de 
nos problemes complexes d’assis- 
tance, de réhabilitation et de ré- 
adaptation; la mise en oeuvre d’ac- 
tion concertée; le profit & tirer des 
développements récents dans l’or- 
ganisation, le fonctionnement de 
telles oeuvres, et les domaines 
qu’elles touchent; les rencontres 
fréquentes des responsables de 
chaque oeuvre; le secours de per- 


sonnes averties dans toutes les 
questions en jeu; l’avantage qu’il y 
a pour des oeuvres de ce genre a 
étre groupées, a coordonner leur 
travail et a participer 4 une aide 
réciproque: voila seulement une 
partie de ce qu’apporterait le Con- 
seil central des Oeuvres.” 

Le désir initial de Son Eminence 
le cardinal Villeneuve et de Mgr 
V’Evéque auxiliaire a été réalisé 
par la création du Conseil central 
des Oeuvres de Québec. Les efforts 
se tendent maintenant vers la pour- 
suite des multiples buts que les 
chefs religieux et laiques ont 
assignés & cet organisme social. 





I SOCIAL WORK TRAINING “DOWN UNDER” 

N 1939 Australian social work was not as well founded nor as professionally 
integrated as in some other countries. The number of trained social workers was 
small and even in the larger cities, Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, the com- 
munity as a whole had little knowledge of professional social work. 

The war brought increased demands for social workers and very soon these 
demands greatly exceeded the supply. The Red Cross Society of Australia has 
done much to help by providing bursaries for social work students at the local 
training schools, has enabled a number of students to take post-graduate courses 
in England and the United States ‘and lately has made a very substantial grant 
to the Australian Schools of Social Work to provide for the importation of extra 
staff from overseas, if it should be possible to obtain them. It should be noted 
that several Australian social workers are serving overseas with UNRRA. 

So emergent was the situation considered to be that the Commonwealth 
Department of Postwar Reconstruction called a conference of the heads of the 
three Schools of Social Work—set up as Departments of Social Studies within the 
Universities of Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide—and of departmental repre- 
sentatives to look into possibilities of “short course training”. An estimate of 
existing social work personnel, of students near graduation and of present and 
future needs were presented to the Conference. : 

Discussions are still proceeding in committees set up as an outcome of the 
conference. There is a strong possibility that in 1946 the School of Social Work 
in Melbourne University will develop a year’s course for housing officers to be 
used in connection with the Commonwealth Department’s projected housing 
estates, while the Sydney University School of Social Work hopes to organize, 
also in 1946, a one-year course for social work aides who will be employed as 
cadets in The Commonwealth Department of Social Services. This last named 
group will be encouraged to proceed later to finish the full social work training. 

The regular course in the three Schools above mentioned is a two-year one, 
with entrance fixed at matriculation standard. Training for a third year, in 
medical social work, is conducted at the Sydney and Melbourne Schools. 

Queensland University plans to open a School of Social Work as soon as 


possible, probably in 1947. 
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Let’s All Go To Halifax! 


To the Editor of WELFARE:— 


What has the future in store for 
Canadians? All mankind is seeking to 
find out what life has to offer now that 
the great guns are silent and the planes 
and ships of war are moored. As 
social workers, the question comes to 
us with striking significance. We may 
well stop and consider the “Objectives 
and Character of Post-War Social 
Work”. 

As the sun rises in the East to adorn 
the day and to give light, so the Hali- 
fax Meeting of the Tenth Canadian 
Conference on Social Work will adorn 
our social welfare activities and shed 
light on many of our disturbing  pro- 
blems. 


The organization of the Conference 
is well under way. The Program Com- 
mittee is hard at work. A considerable 
number of suggestions have already 
come in. We earnestly request those 
who have not yet communicated with 


us but intend to, to do so as early as 


possible. 


There seems to be a general demand 
for a truly Canadian Conference, where 
the Canadian spirit will be manifest 
and our problems considered in the 
light of our experience, knowledge and 
resources. We are not unmindful, how- 
ever, that knowledge knows no inter- 
national boundaries and that people 
are much the same in one country as 
in another. Though living conditions, 
forms of Government and many other 
factors may vary greatly, human 
nature remains the same throughout 
the world. We are, therefore, seeking 
advice and assistance from outstanding 
persons in the United States and we 
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are sure that the selections will be 
greeted with enthusiasm by all social 
workers in Canada. 


Nova Scotia is a particularly de- 
lightful place in summer. Plans are 
being formulated to hold the meetings 
in the buildings of the University of 
Dalhousie and the University of Kings 
College, which enjoy a common cam- 
pus in a most attractive section of our 
city. It is confidently expected that a 
considerable number of the members 
attending the Conference will be 
accommodated in the residences of the 
two universities, where arrangements 
may be made for room and meals. 
Some persons will prefer the hotels in 
the city, but in either case early regis- 
tration is imperative. 

We can assure everyone that the 
program will be arranged to suit as 
many of the varied interests as pos- 
sible. One thing is certain, there will be 
ample opportunity for discussion by 
the members. Speakers, however gifted, 
will not be permitted to monopolize 
the full time of the Conference. 
Everyone will be given a fair chance 
to have his or her problems discussed. 


We are not unmindful that all work 
and no play is not good for Jack, 
neither for Jill. Consequently, the 
entertainment committee will surely 
provide something well worthwhile and 
different from anything which has been 
offered at previous Conferences. What 
will it be? Well come and find out. You 
have been told what the general theme 
is—Let the slogan be: “To The East 
For Light”. 

Ernest H. Buots, President 
Canadian Conference on Social Work 
Halifax, N.S., Nov. 27th, 1945. 








To Neutralize the Swing to Lawlessness 


eccuate H. ROGERS, 


General Secretary, Big Brothers, Toronto 


ALLOWE'EN is a night for 
H spooks and goblins. All too 

frequently some of these 
take on the very physical form of 
active and mischievous youths. In 
such embodiment, activities can 
run the gamut of the innocent 
ticking-spool on the window pane 
to the destruction of personal and 
business property. When the latter 
aspect comes to the fore it very 
rapidly loses the characteristic of 
innocent fun; to wit, the near-riot 
in the east-end of Toronto last 
October 31st. 

Today, Hallowe’en’s most com- 
mon activity, especially among 
younger children, is the “shell-out”. 
In all probability this cry and 
custom is not unrelated to the 
destruction of property tendency. 
The shell-out is an inferred giving 
of hostage in the form of treats to 
“little vandals” for the safety of 
the person’s property! And on 
Hallowe’en this occurs in almost 
every town and village in Canada. 
Nearly every householder is called 
on several times that night by 
groups of children. Growing up is 
a throwing off of this polite extor- 
tionism and an acceptance as 
legitimate for one night of many 
forms of joyful marauding. 

Some have seen in this annual 
custom of youth, a threshold into 
juvenile delinquency. Others, es- 
pecially those living in small towns 
on our main highways, see it as a 
night that endangers the limb and 


life of the children of its com- 
munity. Because of such features of 
this celebration, many have seen 
it as a challenge to introduce more 
legitimate ways of creating oppor- 
tunities for youths of all ages to 
have a good time together and to 
substitute constructive aims for 
destructive ones. 

For example, Thornhill, Ontario, 
has seen broken and dead bodies 
of its children picked up from the 
busy pavement of Yonge Street all 
too frequently. A bang-up Hal- 
lowe’en party under the auspices 
of all the churches in the town for 
all the children in the town has 
eliminated for several successive 


years the cries of sorrowing 
parents. Service Clubs — Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Progress, Op- 


timist and Gyro, have all in their 
different towns and cities through- 
out Canada held parties and 
carnivals and dances according 
to the communities’ needs with 
the one object of giving the 
children and young people a 
legitimate good time and a chance 
to celebrate Hallowe’en in a 
socially constructive way. 

One of the best-known service 
club plans for children on Hal- 
lowe’en is the organized “Hal- 
lowe’en Shell-Out” of the Kinsmen 
Clubs across Canada. This started 
from the one idea that children 
should spend Hallowe’en working 
for a good cause. Then the Clubs 
branched out in every direction 





and adapted the idea to their own 
needs, time and abilities. 

“The main point of our Hal- 
lowe’en Shell-Out is that we are 
encouraging children to sacrifice 
themselves to the needs of others— 
teaching them that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

“That children are being kept 
out of mischief and kept from 
doing damage to property is a 
secondary matter and should be 
treated as such. . . . Also a sub- 
sidiary to the main theme of the 
blessedness of giving are such 
appeals as: we are aiding the de- 
velopment of citizenship in child- 
ren, we are teaching children ser- 
vice work, we are bringing about a 
closer connection between adults 
and children with a better under- 
standing thereby being obtained of 
juvenile delinquency and how to 
combat it.” 


(Publicity material, June 1944). 

The method of operating this 
program is as simple as it is in- 
genious. Householders purchase 
“shell-out” tickets at a cent apiece 
from Kinsmen or prearranged out- 
lets, such as retail stores. These 
tickets are given out by the house- 
holder to the children when they 
call on Hallowe’en. In each 
locality the children compete for 
prizes on the basis of the number 
of tickets secured from _ their 
“shell-out” calls. In some localities 
the competition for prizes gives 
place to a large party for all the 
children of the community. 

The money secured through the 
selling of the tickets is collected 
into a central national fund. In 
1944, this was put into the Milk- 


for-Britain Fund; in 1945, 10 per- 
cent of the net proceeds are to be 
forwarded to the National Com- 
mittee to cover promotional and 
operating costs with all surplus 
funds going to the new National 
Youth Training Committee for 
their work and program nationally. 
Some official figures on the extent 
of this community service plan 
can be secured from the following 
quotations from Kin, October, 
1945. “Indicating the size and scope 
of this first Kin post-war national 
effort is the following record of sup- 
plies ordered from headquarters up 
to October 11th: 375,000 sheets 
(37,500,000 tickets), 7,000 poster 
display cards, 1,800 sets of 4 pos- 
ters, 40 radio spot recordings, 
newspaper advertising mats or 
stereos. Local publicity will reach 
a new all-time high for Clubs spon- 
soring the Shell-Out. 109 Clubs 
have advised National that they 
are ‘in’ this year.” Of course, one 
test of all this is what happens on 
Hallowe’en. Slightly over $250,000 
was raised. across Canada on the 
one night in 1944. The smaller re- 
turn for 1945, approximately 
$125,000, reflects the fact that the 
drive had to do without the Milk 
For Britain appeal of the former 
year with all its attendant na- 
tionally sponsored publicity. 


In some localities, through the 
interest and co-operation of the 
local Boards of Education, the 
schools have been educational 
media for the idea of the scheme. 
The School, the official publication 
of the Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, in June 1944, carried a story 
of the Hallowe’en Shell-Out of 





1943 and the plans for the year 
1944. It laid particular stress upon 
the basic principles for good in- 
herent in the Shell-Out. Along with 
this was run a brief plan of organi- 
zation for any teachers to use who 
wished to co-operate with Kin 
Clubs in making Hallowe’en a 
worthwhile community affair 
rather than an orgy of destruction. 

This whole plan is based on the 
practical and constructive use of a 
widely accepted childhood custom 
—the “shell-out”—related to the 
celebration of Hallowe’en. As such, 
it does not take the children off 
the streets; actually it keeps them 
there. Nor does it stop them ex- 
pecting something for nothing— 
that is, nothing but an implied 
threat of getting back at people if 
they don’t give out something for 
just the noise on their front door- 
step, which makes the process a 
training in blackmail. Actually it 





deprives the youngsters of loot— 
candies, apples and coppers—in 
which they take real personal 
pleasure. The. program aims to sub- 
stitute something of a more socially 
constructive nature —namely, to 
sacrifice themselves to the need of 
others. The competition for prizes 
adds an incentive to this basic 
motive but this incentive is of 
such a nature that the great 
majority of children experience 
failure and rather laugh at the 
idea that they have any chance to 
win a bicycle. The possibility of 
friends purchasing large quantities 
of tickets for one child may very 
easily negate the reality of a fair 
competition for prizes. How long 
would such a program continue 
should it stop making any money 
for the organization’s community 
welfare funds? These are all very 
real and very pertinent questions 
related to this community effort. 





Cape Breton Conference 


HE second annual Cape Breton 

| Welfare Conference, held at Syd- 
ney, N.S., November 13-14, 

dealt with two main problems—the un- 
married mother and her child, and 
juvenile delinquency. Meeting under 
the general chairmanship of County 
Court Judge, Neil R. MacArthur, it 
was sponsored by the Cape Breton 
Welfare Council. The death since the 
Conference of Judge MacArthur has 
been a source of sorrow to all who 


knew his unceasing efforts on behalf of 
social and educational betterment, and 
his loss will be felt keenly by all Nova 
Scotians interested in social welfare. 





The Department of Public Welfare 
was represented by Mr. F. R. Mac- 
Kinnon, Director of Child Welfare, 
Mr. H. S. Farquhar, Director of Old 
Age Pensions, and Miss Lillian Rom- 
key. Other speakers from outside Nova 
Scotia were the Reverend John G. 
Fullerton, Executive Director, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, Toronto and_ the 
Reverend L. M. Pepperdene, Rector of 
St. Luke’s Anglican Church, St. John, 
N.B., and Judge of the Juvenile Court 
of that city. 

The Cape Breton Conference deals 
with the problems of ten small mining 
and manufacturing communities with 








a total urban and rural population of 
about 110,000. Having separate muni- 
cipal governments, these places lack 
the services which would have been 
theirs if they had been geographically 
and municipally united. The con- 
ference method, therefore, has been 
found to be effective as a means of 
arousing public opinion to bring about 
desired improvements in welfare work 
which otherwise come so slowly in 
smaller districts. 


Among the Resolutions passed were 
those calling for the complete revision 
of the present legislation affecting un- 
married parents and children born out 
of wedlock; for more adequate psy- 
chiatric services for the Cape Breton 
area; for the setting up of adoptive 
machinery designed to make the stay 
of dependent children in orphanages as 
short as possible; for an enlarged staff 
of probation officers and an extended 
system of probation. Stricter censor- 
ship of the importation of motion pic- 
tures was also recommended. 





Folk School 


REV. G. W. MORRISON 


HE Community Life Training 
Institute and the Simcoe County 
Federation of Agriculture: held 
the second annual rural leadership con- 
ference at Camp Rawley, Port Severn, 
Ontario, from October 8 to 12. Draw- 
ing people from Simcoe County as well 
as from Dufferin and Ontario Coun- 
ties, its purpose was to inspire and 
develop local leadership for the more 
successful operation of the adult edu- 
cational program sponsored jointly in 
the county by the.two agencies. 

Both in quality of leadership given 
and in potential leadership awakened, 
the conference gives fine promise for 
the coming year. 

The conference was under the 
direction of that able county leader, 
David Smith, Director of the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute, Barrie, 
but the central figure at all sessions 
was Arthur E. Morgan, former Presi- 
dent, Antioch College; former Chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
now President of Community Service, 
Inc., Yellowsprings, Ohio. 

Beside Mr. Morgan, local speakers 
presented the story of county activities 


and discussion brought forward 
methods to develop these to better 
advantage. The place of the Federation 
of Agriculture, County Library Associ- 
ation, Public Health Services, and the 
possibilities for the enrichment of rural 
communities which lie in the co-opera- 
tive movement were dealt with, and 
added to this program of study was 
recreation, both formal and informal. 

Mr. Morgan’s thoughtful leadership 
was the highlight of the gathering. He 
impressed all by his earnest, seeking 
mind and large humanity. For twenty 
years he was an engineer of national 
repute, president of his company and 
prominent in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, but he is also a first- 
rate educator and as head of Antioch 
College he established a new basis of 
education in a combination of study 
and practice. It is his conviction that 
in the pattern of small community life 
such character traits as honesty, de- 
pendability, co-operativeness, neigh- 
bourliness and resourcefulness are de- 
veloped and that national greatness 
cannot be achieved without them. His 
is a convincing philosophy of the vital 
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importance of small communities in 
the maintenance of a stable civilization. 
They can become centres of satisfying 
life for men and cells of health in the 
body of civilization. All these ideas are 
set forth in his book, The Small Com- 
munity — Foundation of Democratic 
Life, but no reading of it could be as 
rich an experience as sharing a week 
with its author. 


Discussions dealt with the fact that 
fewer and fewer people are necessary 
to produce the nation’s food due to 
mechanization and scientific farming 
which raises the question of pro- 
viding something besides farming as 
a vocational possibility in rural com- 
munities. This means a search for 
industries which can be established in 
small communities. Mr. Morgan set the 
conference thinking about Canadian 
possibilities by citing the experience of 
many rural communities in the United 
States which successfully broadened 
their economic and vocational base. 


The need for a survey of resources 
which might be developed, processed 
and sold within the community was 
suggested. Professional and_ technical 
services now purchased from larger 
centres which might be provided by 
the community itself were pointed out 
as means of making a place for the 
talent and initiative of young people 
who otherwise would go to the cities. 
Mr. Morgan challenged the citizens of 
small communities to make it finan- 
cially possible for young people to get 
a start. 


Camp Rawley was a folk school, sug- 
gesting the great possibilities for 
changing the pattern of community 
life. It gave local leaders a sense of 
direction, basic motives for their work 
and pointed to agencies through which 
they might work to realize their aim. 
It was philosophical and_ practical, 
general and local, under the stimula- 
tion of a great personality, and gave 
local people heart to return to their 
own places in community life. 





I wouLp like to emphasize the ultimate underlying responsibility of all of us 
in the field of public welfare in looking to the postwar period. This is the 
responsibility to speak with a loud clear voice in behalf of the human values, 
in behalf of the people whose needs we know so well but who are themselves 
often inarticulate. The time that lies ahead is a crucial one for democracy 
itself for these are the years that will determine whether we can translate our 
vast resources and energy mobilized for war purposes into the means for fostering 
human values. The basic philosophic credo of public welfare, that the well-being 
of the individual human being is the source of all other value, is being tested 
today in the world arena. We should not be modest in raising our voices. This 
is our field. We should speak in the councils of government for the human 
values and we should speak in turn to the public, to those who determine policy 
in a democracy, with the full authority of our governmental role and experience. 
Our function is close to the heart of democracy itself. We have every reason to 
take our place in determining its future with courage and confidence in the basic 


importance of our own role. 


—Elizabeth Wickenden, Washington Representative, American Public Welfare 


Association, in The Relationship of Public Welfare to Postwar Problems. 
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Miss Elizabeth V. Thomas has 
been appointed to the faculty of 
the Department of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, as 
Lecturer in Social Group Work. 
Miss Thomas was formerly group 
work consultant in the Colorado 
State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Division of Child Welfare, 
Denver, and has had other exten- 
sive experience. She received her 
A. B. Degree from Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Georgia; and her MS. 
Degree from Columbia University, 
New York School of Social Work. 


Solomon Grand, formerly of 
Winnipeg, has joined the staff of 
the United Jewish Welfare Fund 
of Toronto as Assistant to the 
Executive Director. 


Mrs. Frances Barr has resigned 
as Executive Director of the Vic- 
toria Council of Social Agencies 
and Community Chest. 


Miss Jessie MacPherson, for- 
merly Superintendent of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Lanark 
County, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the Family Service 
Association of Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katchewan. 


Miss Donalda McRae has been 
appointed Director of the Group 
Work Division of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Vancouver. 


Miss Nora Rowe has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Council 
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of Social Agencies of Greater Win- 
nipeg as Executive Assistant com- 
mencing February 18. Miss Rowe 
goes to Winnipeg from the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Central Mani- 
toba. 


Arnold Ward, a _ graduate of 
George Williams College, Chicago, 
for a number of years with the 
Toronto Y.M.C.A., has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Youth 
Services Division of the Toronto 
Welfare Council. 


Colonel Hugh Allan, E.D., who 
has been appointed Executive 
Director of the Vancouver Welfare 
Council and Community Chest, 
has for several years served on the 
Boards of the Royal Jubilee Hos- 
pital and the Queen Alexandra 
Solarium for Crippled Children. 
His administrative experience in 
both civilian and army work is 
well-known. 


Miss Dorothy Klingler, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of 
the Vancouver Welfare Council, 
and will assist Colonel Allan in the 
co-ordination of the work of Coun- 
cil and Chest. A native of Denver, 
Miss Klingler is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado, obtained 
her M.S. from the New York 
School of Social Work, and in addi- 
tion to other experience spent 
seven years with the Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare. 














WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Dorothy C. Kahn, who is Secretary of the New York City Welfare 
Council’s Standing Committee on Welfare and Health, discusses how 
voluntary agencies must raise their sights from wartime needs to 
peacetime opportunities. 


| like to list a few things I think (or should I say hope?) we have learned 
about voluntary social work since the days of the depression. 


(1) Voluntary social work cannot, should not, and in fact never has 
carried responsibility for basic security. 


(2) Coverage is an indispensable requirement of government just as selection 
is of voluntary effort. But voluntary effort must use its influence to insure 
coverage by government just as government must require that the selection of 
fields of voluntary effort shall be based on demonstrated capacity for the public 
service it proposes to render and for maintaining the quality of that service. 


(3) Service to individuals as contrasted with the meeting of mass need in a 
standardized way is no longer a satisfactory basis for distinction between 
auspices. Government is today using the most refined skills of casework, for 
instance, in its expanding service to individuals. And certain services to and by 
large groups of people are wholly voluntary and could not be otherwise. 


(4) Voluntary auspices are not a competitor with government nor are 
voluntary activities merely contingent or supplemental. They are either appro- 
priate as enterprises which the whole people do not yet see as proper for 
governmental auspices and some people wish to support, or they are essential 
because a democratic government cannot perform all functions itself and requires 
for its own preservation a voice and an effort beyond the interpretation of legal 
sanctions and controls. The more voluntary social work succeeds in transferring 
its acquired knowledge, skill and method to governmental auspices the greater 
becomes its opportunity to move into new fields of unmet social need or to 
deepen and extend knowledge and increase skill. 


(5) The old cliches about the will to work are dead and discredited but 
still unburied. Their proper interment is the greatest single challenge to social 
research and interpretation. 


If the above statements are more than verbal over-simplifications of the 
march of ideas in our field of work, then we can properly turn our eyes to the 
objectives ahead and to the resources available for their attainment. 


There is no limit to good will. There is no known limit to available funds 
if one looks thoughtfully at the growing gifts to scientific research, education 
and even welfare. 


There is no limit, if we look about us, to the opportunity for use of these 
resources in the unmet and rapidly changing needs of people in our community. 


There are limits to the current supply of skill and this should give pause to 
those agencies that think only of expansion. Sometimes it looks as if there were 
also severe limits on the imagination, the inventiveness and the determination 
required to bring these other resources to focus on the purpose of voluntary 
activity. 

Those purposes, in the period immediately ahead of us, include the promotion 
of family stability and personal happiness, of satisfying and useful work life, 
personal and community health, constructive uses of leisure and as a means to 
these ends, the inherently voluntary function of planning and co-ordination. 


—Better Times, November 2, 1945. 

















COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE, by Wayne McMillen. 
University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1945. 658 pp. Price 
$6.15 through W. J. Gage & Co., 
Ltd., 82 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


Dr. McMillen’s book represents 
a continuation of the effort begun 
by a Committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1939 
to define and describe community 
organization as the third process— 
after case work and group work— 
to be isolated and recognized in the 
development of social work. 


The author states that the ob- 
jective of community organization 
is “to assist people to find effective 
ways of acting in co-operation with 
others to improve social welfare 
provisions”. Community organiza- 
tion as a process, he points out, has 
two components: “(1) to stimulate 
people to use their powers for the 
co-operative improvement of group 
life, and (2) to assist in the de- 
velopment of the process hy sup- 
plying the technical services re- 
quired.” 


The first part of the book deals 
with “process’—and the second 
with “structure”. Under “process” 
the author describes and analyzes 
the functions of public and private 
agencies, the development of 
agency leadership and the role of 
agency leadership in the com- 
munity, the identification of social 
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problems, the approach to the 
community, and public relations. 
Under “structure” he reviews the 
development and present status of 
planning and financing organiza- 
tions like Councils of Social Agen- 
cies, Community Chests, and state 
and national planning and co- 
ordinating agencies. 

The appearance of this book is 
something of an event because it 
represents an ambitious attempt 
to apply the concept of “process” 
in a systematic manner to what 
has been called, inaccurately as 
the author points out, “the field 
of community organization”. If the 
attempt is not altogether success- 
ful, lacking somewhat in organic 
development and unity, owing to 
comparatively recent concern with 
the subject, it nevertheless repre- 
sents a distinct advance for this 
area of social work. 

Apart, however, from the effort 
to see community organization as 
a “process”, the book is significant 
for the lucid and comprehensive 
manner in which the functions of 


agencies, Councils, Chests and 
other welfare organizations are 
described and analyzed. The 


author’s approach is a nice combin- 
ation of the academic and prac- 
tical, reflecting his dual ex- 
perience as Professor in the School 
of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago and 
actual and intensive participation 
in social welfare planning. 





This book is well worth having. 
To use the reviewer’s stock phrase 
and to mean it: it should be in 
the hands of every Chest and 
Council Executive and indeed of 
every agency Executive for, as Dr. 
MeMillen points out, community 
organization is not confined to the 
planning and financing units of 
social welfare. 





Cuartes H. Youna, 


Executive Director, Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies and Welfare Federation. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGEN- 
CIES—An Interpretive Study, 
by Selskar M. Gunn and Philip 
S. Platt. Ronald Press Co., 15 
East 26th St., New York 10. 
365 pp. Price $3.00. 


This report merits a careful 
study by all who are interested in 
voluntary health agencies. It was 
written following a three years’ 
study and investigation of five 
hundred and sixty-eight agencies 
in sixty-five American cities and 
twenty-nine states. It was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
National Health Council and sup- 
ported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


Its purpose was to ascertain the 
present scope and effect of the 
work of the 20,000 voluntary health 
agencies in the United States and 
to make suggestions to the end 
that they might obtain greater 
effectiveness in their various fields. 
In doing so this study has provided 
a wealth of information that 
should be of great value to boards, 
executives and members of all 
voluntary organizations. 


The report sets out clearly the 
function of the voluntary agency 
in contributing to the solution of 
its particular health problem. It is 
to mould public opinion, co- 
operate with and strengthen official 
agencies, to organize and develop 
new services, to turn them over to 
the official agency, when once the 
need is clearly established and 
official funds are available. 


The chief defect in the growth of 
these health agencies is the un- 
evenness of the movement. There 
are gaps in the health program and 
the agencies themselves vary in 
their strength and effectiveness. In 
some instances there is over- 
lapping and there is some confusion 
in the public mind arising out of 
the multiplicity of organizations 
and the many different appeals for 
funds. 

To correct these weaknesses, the 
writers feel that there is need for 
co-ordination and planning, and 
suggest the formation of a central 
body to direct the movement as a 
whole. The National Health Coun- 
cil is put forward as the logical 
clearing and co-ordinating agency. 
This would appear to be sound in 
principle, providing it can be done 
with a minimum of regimentation 
and without loss of individual 
agency interest and initiative. 

It is a report that needed to be 
made. The voluntary health agen- 
cies have performed a remarkable 
task in promoting public health 
on this continent. Their future role 
can be more intelligently planned 
with a clear understanding of their 
history, their purpose, their de- 
velopment and accomplishments, 
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and by a careful study of their de- 
fects and weaknesses. 

Voluntary agencies are an essen- 
tial part of a democracy and to the 
same extent that it is necessary 
“to make democracy work”, so it is 
necessary to understand and apply 
basic principles in the work of 
these organizations. 

G. J. Wuerretr, M.D., 


Executive Secretary, Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association. 


COUNSELING METHODS FOR 
PERSONNEL WORKERS, by 
Annette Garrett, Associate 
Director, Smith College School 
for Social Work, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New 
York, 1945. 187 pp. Price $2.00. 
Miss Garrett has given us a 

readable book in the field of per- 

sonnel counseling which has been 
developing rapidly in American in- 
dustry during the last ten years but 
which is still new in Canada. 
Without sacrificing her usual 
simplicity of language she has dis- 
cussed case-work and counseling 
at some length, recognizing that 
both depend on an understanding 
of people and a knowledge of basic 
interviewing skills, but that case- 
worker and counselor operate in a 
different setting. She points out 
that the case-worker is employed 
by a community-supported agency 
which exists to meet the need of 
the individual worker but that the 
personnel worker belongs to an 
organization concerned with pro- 
duction. This means that his first 
responsibility is to contribute to 
the best possible functioning of his 
plant, with services to the worker 


conditioned by his duty to help 
advance his firm’s interests. His 
major emphasis is on problems 
affecting work adjustments while 
the social worker’s help is available 
in a much wider field of difficulty. 

In four sections dealing with 
Counseling and Human Behaviour, 
Basic Counseling Methods, Speci- 
fic Counseling Problems and rela- 
tionships between counseling and 
casework, Miss Garrett discusses 
the area in which industrial coun- 
seling and case-work overlap. Pro- 
blems of irrational behaviour, 
causation and ambivalence, objec- 
tive and subjective factors, are 
discussed in non-technical lan- 
guage. This should be of great ser- 
vice to anyone groping in that field 
be they newly recruited counselor 
or social worker. 

We could all keep in mind one 
of Miss Garrett’s pithy statements 
that “counselors like parents, 
should bear in mind that one of 
their chief functions is to become 
unnecessary.” K.MJ. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 1945. 
King’s Printer, Ottawa. 903 pp. 
Price (Clothbound) $2.00. Re- 
mittance should be made by 
money order, postal note or ac- 
cepted cheque payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada. 


Here is a wealth of information 
about our native land. Chapters of 
particular interest and value to 
those interested in or practising 
social work are Nos. XIX, XX, 
XXI, XXII, and XXXI. 


Chapter XIX is concerned with 
employment and unemployment, 
and wage rates and earnings. 


Chapter XX gathers together 
information concerning Dominion 
and Provincial welfare services. 
Modern trends in the field of public 
welfare are discussed as a back- 
ground for the statistical presenta- 
tion of what Canada has accom- 
plished to date. 

Chapter XXI_ explains the 
various services supplied by the 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments in the field of public health, 
and Chapter XXII on Post-War 
Reconstruction and the Rehabilita- 
tion of Ex-Service Personnel is 
divided into two parts: Part I 
deals with the organization that 
has been set up by the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments to 
study post-war reconstruction 
plans for industry and the pro- 
vision of full employment; Part IT 
is restricted to the adminstration 


by the Dominion Government of 
problems concerned with veterans’ 
affairs. 

Information on 1944 Dominion 
legislation is included in Chapter 
XXXI. The volume is carefully 
indexed and includes two litho- 
graphed maps and many charts 
and diagrams. 

Attention is drawn to the fact 
that by a special concession, a 
limited number of paper-bound 
copies have been set aside for 
ministers of religion, bona fide stu- 
dents and school teachers, who 
may obtain such copies at the 
nominal price of one dollar each. 
Application with remittance for 
these special copies must be for- 
warded to the Dominion Statis- 
tician, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Ottawa. E.G. 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS ADDED TO THE 
COUNCIL LIBRARY 


Britain’s Way to Social Security, Fran- 
cois Lafitte. Pilot Press, London. 6s. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan, 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Hal- 
ligan. Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 
York City. $2.75. 


Principles of Child Care in Institutions, 
Ohio State Department of Social 
Welfare, Columbus, Ohio. $1.00. 


Youth and Jobs in Canada, Canadian 
Youth Commission. Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, Canada. $1.25. 

Labour Legislation in Canada—A His- 
torical Outline of Principle Dominion 
and Provincial Labour Laws, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. Free. 

Province of Ontario Report on Food 
Allowances for Relief Recipients, 
E. W. McHenry, M.D., Ontario 


King’s Printer, Toronto, Canada. 
Free. 
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A Nation’s Health 


is a 


Nation’s Wealth 


“The health of the people is really the 
foundation upon which all their happi- 
ness and all their powers as a State 
depend.” 

—DISRAELI 


Public health problems can be solved through 
co-operation of all interested agencies—govern- 
mental and voluntary—and the public at large. All 
citizens should participate in observance of 


HEALTH WEEK 


FEBRUARY 3-9 


which features 


SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY 
FEBRUARY 6 


Both sponsored by the 
HEALTH LEAGUE OF CANADA 
111 Avenue Rd., Toronto 


in co-operation with departments of health 
and education — 





